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Part III 
Who Was to Blame? 


One must keep in mind that the first exchange of correspond- 
ence between Missouri and Buffalo was not public. All the cor- 
‘espondence which had been carried on between the various 
individuals was, of course, quieted, even though some of it was 
later printed. The Hirtenbrief, too, had been sent as a letter, and 
was also considered a private matter. The Buffalo Synod later on 
frequently rebuked Missouri for having publicized the Hirtenbrief, 
stating that it was to have remained a private affair between Grabau 
and the Saxons. This gradually became an additional point of 
controversy, for Buffalo accused the Missouri Synod of having been 
the first to make their differences a public matter, whereas the 
Missouri Synod considered the Buffalo Synod as having been the 
first to air their differences in public. 

It must be admitted that something can be said for both sides. 
As an official body, it is true, the Buffalo Synod was the first to 
speak against Missouri; however, the Buffalo Synod was organized 
two years earlier than Missouri. Already in its first convention, 
1845, the Buffalo Synod spoke against the Saxons in its synodical 
report. But it should be stated that the documents which the first 
Buffalo Synod convention sent to the Saxons was not included in 
the printed Buffalo Synod proceedings, but was a separate set 
‘of resolutions which were only later put into printed form. 

In defense of the Saxons, however, it should be stated that. 
they had at an early date invited Grabau to meet with them to 
discuss their differences. When the Saxons and others, notably the 
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Loehe men, were holding their meetings preliminary to the organ- 
ization of the Missouri Synod, one of these meetings was held 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1846. Grabau had been invited to attend.” 
But Grabau sent his regrets for not being able to attend this 
meeting, stating that he had just been on an extended journey and 
did not feel that he could immediately undertake another trip as 
far as Fort Wayne.” Writing to the Saxons on June 6, 1846, 
Grabau told them that he would be willing to meet with them in 
the spring of 1847, but before the Saxons had received this letter, 
they had deemed it necessary 
to give some explanation about 
the Grabau-Saxon relations. It 
must be kept in mind that 
Grabau had refused to answer 
the last Saxon letter, which 
had been the Saxons’ reply to 
Grabau’s answer to the Saxons’ 
answer to the Hirtenbrief. 
Thus the correspondence was 
stalled at that point. We have 
already mentioned that the 
reasons for this was the fact 
of Buerger’s, Geyer’s, and 
Kluegel’s ministerial activities 
in disputed territories. 


pace 


It seems that the congre- 
gations involved, especially in 
Wisconsin, had been desirous 
of having some of the Saxons Rev. J. A. A. Grabau 
present at the Buffalo Synod 
convention in 1845. But this had been blocked by Grabau on 
account of the activities of Geyer and Kluegel. The Saxons. felt 
that the congregations which were involved were entitled to 
have a clear statement about the differences between Buffalo and 
Missouri. However, up to the first part of 1846, the Saxons 
did not want to come out with a statement against Grabau, since 
they were anticipating a meeting with him in Fort Wayne. When, 
however, they were notified that Grabau would not come, the Saxons 
drew up a document signed by Loeber, Keyl, Gruber, and Walther, 
stating that they felt conscience-bound to publish a clarification. 
They stated that after the undersigned had, not long after their 
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arrival in America, entered into correspondence with Grabau in 
Buffalo and with Krause in Wisconsin, and happily anticipated 
that they would be able to enter into a fraternal unity and fellow- 
ship of faith and confession. But this hope had gradually dimin- 
ished. The cause of this was the Hirtenbrief, which Grabau had 
sent them. As much as they had to approve of the purpose of the 
Hirtenbrief, as also much of its contents, so much they were also 
compelled to raise their objections to certain points expressed 
in it. These had reference to the mutual relationship between 
pastors and congregations, and also to ordination, congregational 
constitutions, and other points. The Saxons stated that at first they 
had expressed their doubts only briefly, but that, when this did not 
lead to any understanding, they produced a more detailed explana- 
tion, since from within and without, as also from Grabau himself, 
they had been urged to do so. They stated that to their great 
astonishment all their lines of argument had been thrown back at 
them as being improper and unjust, and furthermore, they had 
been accused by Grabau of a long list of errors. 

The Saxons stated that it was not difficult to justify themselves 
in respect to these errors. But they stated that hope for achieving 
an understanding and of accomplishing fellowship between the 
two groups had waned more and more, because Grabau, in his 


lengthy and detailed antithesis, had defended his Hirtenbrief and 


even more decidedly set forth those tenets against which the Saxons 


had originally warned him. He had misinterpreted the statements 
of the Saxons and become very bitter in his expressions against 
them. The Saxons advanced arguments from Scripture, from the 
Symbols, and from the history of the Lutheran Church, and chal- 
lenged Grabau to withdraw his unjust accusations. 

The Saxons continued by stating that the criticisms issued by 
the Buffalo Synod convention in 1845 were biased and unjust, that 
thereby the Saxons had been attacked by Buffalo before the 
whole Lutheran Church of North America, and that therefore the 
Saxons would have immediately defended themselves openly, had 
there not been the anticipation that the difficulties might be ironed 
out at the meeting in Fort Wayne, to which Grabau had been 
invited. But, the Saxons stated, when they were informed that 
Grabau could not come to that meeting, they therefore were putting 
out this document so the Wisconsin congregations would not take 
offense at their silence. A postscript states that after the document 
had been drawn up, but before it had gone to print, the Saxons 
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had heard from Grabau to the effect that he was willing to meet 
_ with them. But since the congregation in Freistadt had asked the 
Saxons about the statement on their difficulties with Grabau, the 
Saxons added that, nevertheless, they felt the document had to be 
printed. Brohm added a footnote to his signature, stating that as 
far as the Hirtenbrief was concerned, he also was willing to go on 
tecord as opposing Grabau.* ; 

Before this document was published, the intersynodical dispute 
had been largely confined to private and semiprivate correspondence. 
The activities of Buerger, Kluegel, and Geyer had only tended 
to make the relations between the two synods more strained and 
to embitter Grabau, especially since Buerger was suspected of, and 
charged with, writing all kinds of slander about Grabau to the 
Saxons. Grabau claimed that Buerger’s report had spoiled his first 
attempts at union with the Saxons. But after this article appeared 
in Der Lutheraner, the intersynodical relations deteriorated still 
more. The Buffalo Synod charged the Saxons with having exposed 
their private arguments to the public eye. The publication of this 
document, then, marks the beginning of literary polemics between 
the two synods. 

For a while it seemed as if Grabau were willing to meet with 
the Saxons early in 1847. He was asked to be present at the first 
Missouri Synod convention in Chicago: in 1847, but for several 
teasons he refused to attend. It was stated that Grabau declined 
the invitation because Geyer and Kluegel had not been recalled by 
the Saxons, and further, Grabau wanted his whole ministerium 
- to meet with the Saxons at the same time.* 

Because the two parties were unable to arrange a meeting to 
talk over their differences face to face, the literary polemics took 
on ever greater proportions. At first the Buffalo Synod men made 
liberal use of the space in their printed synodical proceedings, which 
are full of polemical articles against the Saxons and the Missouri 
Synod. Then, under date of July 15, 1851, Grabau began the pub- 
lication of a periodical called Kirchliches Informatorium, Ein geist- 
liches Lehrblatt fuer alle Christen. This periodical then became the 
chief weapon against Missouri. _ 

Walther at first had been making use of the pages of Der 
Lutheraner to publish articles against Grabau. Occasionally cri- 
tiques of Grabau and his doctrine also appeared in the Missouri 
Synod proceedings. 
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It seems that the Buffalo Synod was more polemical than the 
Missouri Synod. In the second synodical convention, Buffalo once 
more discussed the Hirtenbrief and expressed the official opinion 
that the tenets therein were “according to the Word of God.”® 
The Saxon Kirchenordnung of 1840 was once more condemned as 
being “un-Lutheran and harmful in the church of God.” ° 

After a discussion of 414 pages of the intersynodical nego- 
tiations from 1840 to 1848, the Buffalo Synod convention went on 
record to the effect that the Saxons’ critique of the Hirtenbrief was 
unjust because the Buffalo Synod had been accused of impairing 
Christian freedom; that the critique was further unjust when it 
stated that the spiritual priesthood of the believer had been put 
into the background in the Hirtenbrief; that the critique was unjust 
when it stated that Buffalo adhered too strictly to the old church 
orders and made them an ironclad rule of the congregations.’ 


Buffalo’s Accusations 


The Buffalo Synod in that convention also accused the Mis- 
souri Synod of harboring the following errors: 
1) Missouri errs when it says that ordination is only an adiaph- 
oron and of human origin; 


2) That they frivolously demote the old honorable Lutheran 
Church orders; 

3) That they open the road for Anabaptist errors when they 
say that a congregation can call anyone from their midst as its 
pastor, without giving such a one the proper preparation and the 
proper examination; 

4) That they claim that our Lord Jesus merely sent out the 
Apostles and did not ordain them; 


5) That they err when they say that a congregation need not 
in all cases give absolute obedience to their pastor, in matters that 
are not directly commanded by the Word of God, for this is con- 
trary to the 28th Article of the Augsburg Confession. This article 
reads: 

. it is lawful for bishops or pastors to make ordinances that things 
be done orderly in the Church . . . it is proper that the churches should 
keep such ordinances for the sake of love and tranquillity.* 

6) That they confuse the judgment of the church on the basis 
of Scripture and the Confessions about doctrines, with the judging 
by the individual member of the congregation; 


i 
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7) That they err in respect to the 5th and 28th Articles of 
the Augsburg Confession when they say that God does not deal 
with the sinner through the office of the ministry, but through the 
Word, Article 5: 

That we may obtain this faith, the Ministry of Teaching the Gospel 
and administering the Sacraments was instituted.® 
Article 28: 

This power [the Office of the Keys] is exercised only by teaching 
or preaching the Gospel and administering the Sacraments according to 
their calling, either to many or to individuals. For thereby are granted, 
not bodily, but eternal things, as eternal righteousness, the Holy Ghost, 
eternal life. These cannot come but by the ministry of the Word and the 
Sacraments, as Paul says, Romans 1:16: “The Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth.” 1° 


8) That they err when they say that the Word of God in the 
Sacrament has the power to make it a Sacrament also without the 
office of the ministry. The Saxons were accused of misquoting 
Luther here, when Luther says: — 

So sage ich: Wenn gleich der Teufel selbst kaeme (wenn er so fromm 
waere, dasz er’s thun wollte oder koennte), aber ich setze, dasz ich’s 
hernach erfuehre, dasz der Teufel so herein in das Amt geschlichen waere, 
oder haette sich gleich lassen als in Manns Gestalt berufen zum Pfarramt, 
und oeffentlich in der Kirche das Evangelium gepredigt, getauft, Messe 

_gehalten, absolviert, und solch Amt und Sakrament als ein Pfarrherr geuebt 
und gereicht, nach dem Befehl und Ordnung Christi, so mueszten wir 
dennoch bekennen, dasz die Sakramente recht waeren, etc.!1 


Buffalo accused the Saxons of leaving out “ins Amt” in the first 
part of that quotation, and saying only “eingeschlichen.” 

9) That they err when they claim that the old church orders 
_are suppressing and are instituting a ministerial guardianship; 

10) They teach that the church orders should be developed 
from the needs of the congregation; but, says Buffalo, out of the 
life of a congregation comes only confusion, as history shows, so 
that the church orders should be formulated out of the Word 
of God; 

11) They err when they teach that in particular cases, when 
the application of the Word of God is in doubt, the congregation 
decides this. Buffalo stated that such a thing was unheard of in 
the Lutheran Church. In case some pastor would be confronted 
with such a situation in which he did not know how to apply 
the Word, then he should study the Word more carefully, since 
the Word is 1,000 times brighter than the sun. He should also 
ask his colleagues in office, who might have had experiences in 
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similar cases, and study in the old histories (church orders, records 
of councils, etc.) how the Word is to be applied or interpreted; 

12) That they err when they claim that the congregation with 
its pastor has the right to establish public confessions (oeffentliche 
Glaubensbekenntnisse zu stellen), since the congregation has not 
only the right, but also the duty, to subscribe to and to defend 
the old Confessions; 

13) They err, too, when they say that in controversial’ cases 
the congregation has the power to decide about the use of the 
binding and the loosing key, for that is contrary to the sound inter- 
pretation of all Scripture passages which deal with the Office of 
the Ministry and the Office of the Keys. Buffalo closes this list 
with “But enough of this Anabaptist and democratic foolishness.” * 

After this list the Buffalo convention gave a list of cases 
where the Missouri errors were said to have been put into practice, 
namely in: 

1) letting Geyer and Kluegel come to Wisconsin, and even 
ordaining Geyer for this purpose; 

2) their refusal to recall Geyer and their refusal to excom- 
municate Kluegel; 

3) their “Ahab Synod” in Chicago, 1847, which gave an 
“unjust and frivolous” judgment against Krause; 

4) their sending of Keyl to Wisconsin into the Krause and 
Kindermann congregations; 

5) their acceptance of Buerger and his “mob” into their synod- 
ical organization in 1846 (sic. Buerger was accepted in 1847, the 
first Missouri convention, after being colloquized) ."* The Buffalo 
Synod also published five judgment: 

Therefore this synod unanimously judges that the pastors Walther, 
Loeber, and their colleagues live in false doctrine in respect to the doctrine 
of the ministry and the call, also in respect to the doctrine of the church 
and Office of the Keys, eich government, and the spiritual priesthood, 
and that from these false doctrines and errors there come forth open sins 
and frivolous actions.'* 

After this follow 30 pages of historical presentations about _ 
their difficulties with Missouri. The Saxons were rebuked for 
publishing their anti-Grabau article in Der Lutheraner in 1846-and — 
for then inviting Grabau to meet with them af tete the synodical 
meeting in 1847, whereas Krause e wasls thet*he could meet with 
them in the convention. ‘Buffa: en stated that Grabau could 

call 
not accept that invitation to meet with Missouri because Grabau’s 


~ ae 
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fellow pastors had not been invited, or invited in an unchristian 
-manner, like Krause; because the Saxons had already published 
an article against Buffalo in Der Lutheraner; because under the 
circumstances, Grabau would have been without witnesses at such 
a meeting; because the Buffalo Synod had declared in 1845 already, 
that before any negotiations could be made, Missouri had to recall 
Geyer and Kluegel.”® 

Another difficulty in the intersynodical relations was the fact 
that C. Fricke (Frincke), a candidate of theology, had been sent 
out into Wisconsin and Illinois as an evangelist to find where 
Lutheran immigrants had settled, so that the Missouri Synod could 
supply them with pastors.° The Buffalo Synod objected to Fricke’s 
activities as a matter of principle, because it claimed that it was 
improper to send out men like that, since it tended for disorder- 
liness in the church."’ Especially because Fricke was covering some 
of the disputed territories in Wisconsin, it was all the more a dif- 
ficulty in the intersynodical negotiations. 

Much space was also used in rebuking the Missouri Synod for 
its judgment which had been passed against Krause in 1847."* 
Keyl was accused of being a Rottenprediger. Buerger was classified 
likewise, and a ten-page refutation of Buerger’s book was pub- 
lished." Buerger was quoted as saying: 

The church in Buffalo (Grabau’s) is shockingly and completely anti- 
Christian, Stephanistic, idolatrous, and a temple of the devil.?° 
The Buffalo Synod stated: 

About Buerger’s book . . . we can rightly say what a great theologian 
of the Lutheran Church once said about Gottfried Arnold’s “unparthei- 
_ische Kirchen und Ketzer-Historie”: “The whole book is practically com- 
posed of nothing but lies, and where the man is able to find anything against 
the able, honest, and sober defenders of the evangelical truth, or where 
he can find anything in defense of the most wicked rascals, of the most 


damnable heretics, of the most poisonous enemies of the church, he puts 
that down in his blasphemy-book as irrefutable truth.?* 


Having waited long enough with the printing of their Pade 
synodical report, the Buffalo Synod could include in the same report 
a critique of the Missouri Synod report of the convention of 1848. 
A special appendix was added to the Buffalo Synod report to 
criticize the Missouri Synod stand on private confession. In the 
first draft of the Missouri Synod constitution drawn up in May 18, 
1846, it was stated: 

Where private confession is in use, it is to be kept according to 
Article II of the Augsburg Confession. Where it is not in use, the pastor 
is to strive through teaching and instruction to introduce it. Yet in con- 
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gregations where the total abolishing of general confession and absolution 
is hindered by unsurmountable obstacles, general confession may be kept 
along with private confession.?* 
The Augsburg Confession merely states: 

Of Confession they teach that Private Absolution ought to be retained 
in the churches.?* 
But obviously, the Missouri Synod position on this point was not 
considered strict enough in the Buffalo Synod circles.” 


“Die Stimme Unserer Kitche’’ 


The Missouri Synod attempted to deal with these criticisms 
of their doctrine and practice, and therefore in the 1850 convention 
Lochner, Buerger, and Keyl were asked to write up a detailed report 
of the controversy with Grabau. The Missouri Synod also resolved 
to have a book written in which the defense against the Buffalo 
Synod’s attack should be clearly published. This book was pub- 
lished as Die Stimme unserer Kirche in der Frage von Kirche 
und Amt. Eine Sammlung von Zeugnissen ueber diese Frage aus 
den Bekenntniszschriften der Evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche und 
aus den Privatschriften rechtglaeubiger Lehrer derselben. Von der 
deutschen evan.-luth. Synode von Missouri, Ohio und anderen 
Staaten als ein Zeugnisz ihres Glaubens, zur Abwehr der Angriffe 
des Herrn P. Grabau in Buffalo, New York, vorgelegt durch 
C.F. W. Walther.” 

After the synodical resolution that such a book should be 
published, Walther was elected to author it. By 1851, at the next 
synodical convention, Walther had prepared an outline for the book 
and presented that to Synod in the form of a number of theses, 
which he intended to work out in greater detail.” 

In Part One of this book, Walther set forth the following 
propositions: 

1) The church in the real sense of the word is the communion 
of saints, that is, the totality of all those who have been called by 
the Spirit through the Gospel out of their lost condition, who truly 
believe in Christ, and who are sanctified through this faith and are 
made one with Christ. 

2) No godless person, no simulator, no unregenerated person, 
and no heretic belongs to the church in the real sense of the word; 


3) The church in the real sense of the word is invisible; 


4) This true church of believers and saints is that to which 
Christ has given the keys of heaven; 
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5) Even though the true church in the real sense of the word 
is invisible, yet its presence is recognizable, and this through the 
identifying marks of the pure preaching of God’s Word and by 
the dispensing of the Sacraments in accord with their institution 
by Christ; ; 

6) Ina special use of the word, Scripture also calls the visible 
body of believers the church because in such a visible body the 
invisible church exists; 

7) As the visible organizations in which the Word and Sac- 
raments are present bear the name “church” according to God’s 
Word because of the invisible church which is present there, so the 
visible organization, because of the invisible church present there, 
also has the power which Christ has given to the whole church; 

8) Even though God gathers a church of elect there also 
where the Word is not taught in its complete purity and where the 
Sacraments are not dispensed in complete accord with their institu- 
tion by Christ, as long as the Word is not completely denied: yet 
everyone is obligated for the sake of his salvation to avoid false 
teachers and all sects and to affiliate himself with orthodox teachers 
and congregations where he can find such; 

9) For obtaining salvation the only thing that is absolutely 
necessary is membership in the invisible church, to which alone 
originally the beautiful prophecies concerning the church were given. 

In the second part of the book, in which Walther treated the 
Office of the Ministry, he set forth the following: 

1) The office of the ministry is to be distinguished from the 
priesthood of believers; 

2) The office of the ministry is no human institution, but is 
instituted by God Himself; 

3) The office of the ministry is no casual office, but one whose 
establishment is commanded to the church and to which the church 
is bound till the end of days; 

4) The office of the ministry is not a special office which estab- 
lishes a class in contrast to the laity, as the Levitical priesthood 
had been, but it is an office of service; 

5) The office of the ministry has the power to preach the 
Gospel, to dispense the Sacraments, and to pass spiritual judgment; 

6) The office of the ministry is conferred by God through 
the congregation and its call. Ordination of him who is called and 
the laying on of hands is not divinely instituted, but is an Apostolic 
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church institution and is only an open ceremony for the purpose 


of substantiating the call; 


7) The office of the ministry is the power of the congregation, 
given to it by God, to practice the rights of the priesthood of 


PMothwehr- Blatt. 


Herausgegeben gegen Angriffe And Beftrebungen hierardhifdjen Get (tes innerhalb der uth. Rirde, 
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pln ihren GFridhten follt ifr fle erfennen.” Matth, 7, 16, 


believers in public office; 

8) The office of the 
ministry is the highest 
office in the church, from 
which all the other 
church offices are de- 
rived; 

9) Respect and ab- 
solute obedience are due 
to the office of the min- 
istry when the pastor 
is dealing with God’s 
Word, yet the pastor has 
not rule in the church; 
he has, therefore, no 
right to make new laws, 
to arrange the adiaphora 
and ceremonies in the 
church according to his 
liking, nor to  con- 
clude an excommunica- 
tion without the previous 
knowledge of the con- 
gregation. 

10) To the office of 
the ministry, according 
to divine right, belongs 


Exrfte Folge. 


Milwaukee, April 18357, 
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Was wir wollen 
Hierardhie.—.vieds Wort, licher 


Refer, hat fiir uns Lutheraner einen gar 
bofen Klang, fintemal wir barunter nidjts 


anbered veritehen, als die Priefterberr= 
fcjaft bed rémifden Anti = Chrifts, den 
und die Luther befanntlid) fo entoedt und 
Geoffenbart hat, bag man nidt allein ibn 
und fein Reid) wohl fennen fann, fondern 
aud) alles bag, was anderwarts mit ihm 
in naberer oder fernerer Berwandtfdjaft 
fiebt und bewuft, oder unberouft thm wie- 
der in die Hande arbcitet, 

Daf cd nun in viefer lebten betribten 
Belt leider aud in der Lutherifden 
RKirdhe, der gefiirdtetften Gegnerin ves 
Pabfithums, Angriffe und Beftrebungen 
Hlerardifchen Geiftes gibt, fann demjeni- 
gen lutherifchen Chriften nidt entgehen, 
der fich finmer mehr in fein Concordien= 
buch hineinliest; denn died ift ihm feine 
Gonnenubr, nad) welder er, weil fie 
genau nad der Gonne der h. Sahrift qe- 
richtet ift, alle itbrigen Uren in der Welt 
beurtheilt, fie heifen nun Catecdismen, 
Predigt=,Gefang= und Gebetbiicher, Lehr- 
blatter, Hirtenbriefe oder wie fonft noc, 
— und die fagt. thm freilid) auch, dag 
jebt cine befondere Berfudungsftunde fiir 
die lutherifde Rirdje gefdlagen hat und 
daf dad, was heutzutage viele gelehrte 
und ungelebrte Herren von Rirde, mt, 
Sacramenten und slilest qar der Recht 
fertigung fepen, und fagen nidt Entwid- 


fungen und Forthiloungen der lutherifden 
Lehre find, fondern Berwidlungen ins 
rimifce Nes und Fabrftrafen nad Rom. 


Daf ferner Angriffe und Beftrebungen 
Hicrarchifdyen Geiftes innerhalb der futhe- 
rifden Kirche No rdameri fas haupt- 
fadlic) von der Spuode von Buf- 
falo ausgeten, ift dem langft nidt mebr 
verborgen, der von ihrem ireit mit der 
Synode von Miffouri forafaltig Notiz 
Qenommen und eingelne oder alle ihre 
Schriften, vor Hirtenbrief P. Grabaus 
an big gu bem Snformatorium neueften 
Datums, fowie unfere Widererlequng 
gelefen, alles aber mit den fymboli{den 
Biidhern und Dr. Luthers Sdriften vers 
gliden hat. 


Endlich, dag wir als wahre Pro- 
teflanten aud jebt proteftiren 
miiffen nidt mur gegen dad Pabfithum, 
fondern aud) gegen alles, was ber Teu- 
fel wiever auf bie Bahn bringt, um uns 
demfelben naher yu riden, und ervorz 
sieht, die free Riuft gwifdhen Witten= 
berg und Nom allmabhlig aussufiillen, ja 
dap wir nur um fo ernfilider proteftiren 
miiffen, wenn aus und felbft Danner 
diefes Sdlags aufftehen, die da verfebrte 
Lehre reven, die Geelen der Siinger an fich 
jleben, die der reinen Lehre und ihren 
treuen Befennem cin béfes Gefchret gu 
maden fucen und burd) ihre bierardi- 
fcben Grundfage ihre bicrardifdye Praris, 


wie dicfe wieder Durch jene flarfen — died 


First issue (Vol. 1, No. 1, April, 1857) 
of Notwehr-Blatt 


also the duty to judge doctrine, yet the laity also has this right; 
for which reason the laity also sits in church courts and councils 
and has a voice with the pastors. 


Nothwehr-Blatt 


As the literary polemics gained in momentum, Walther felt 
that it was necessary to start the publication of some other periodical 
for the purpose of refuting Grabau and the Buffalo Synod. Wal- 
ther thought that Fuerbringer should not be the editor of this 
paper against Grabau, because it would have been too great an 
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honor for Grabau if Walther would have had to use his biggest 
gun against Grabau.”* Therefore Lochner, probably surpassed by 
Fuerbringer in keenness of intellect but by no means a second-rate 
theologian, was appointed editor. The paper was called Nothwehr- 
blatt. Herausgegeben gegen Angriffe und Bestrebungen hierarch- 
ischen Geistes innerhalb der lutherischen Kirche. Redigiert von 
Friederich Lochner. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Lehre und Wehre, another Missouri Synod publication, had 
been started in 1855, also at least in part for the purpose of re- 
futing the criticisms of the Buffalo Synod. Although this was — 
a purely theological magazine, it played an important part in the 
intersynodical controversy. In fact, all the publications put out 
by the Missouri Synod at that time were employed in the inter- 
synodical controversy. It seems that during this period the Missouri 
~ Synod publications increased their subscription lists, whereas Grabau 
was constantly worrying about the financial end of the Informato- 
rium because of a lack of subscribers. 

The fact that the Missouri Synod was able to carry on more 
effective literary polemics than the Buffalo Synod did not come 
by accident, but was no doubt due to the general virility of the 
Missouri Synod, and also to its comparatively fast growth. 

The fast growth of the Missouri Synod at that time was to 
a large degree due to the men whom Wilhelm Loehe of Bavaria 
had sent over to America. Wyneken had come over to America 
as a missionary, had seen the great need for pastors to supply the 
spiritual needs of the German immigrants here in this country, and 
had awakened Loehe to this need. Loehe then established a training 
school for men who were willing to go to America as emergency 
missionaries, and from this school many capable pastors and stu- 
dents were sent to America, who for the most part joined the 
Missouri Synod. 

The Loehe Men 

The first men to be sent over by Loehe were Ernst and Buerger, 
soon followed by Craemer, Lochner, Trautmann, Detzer, and Ro- 
manowsky. Among these, Lochner is of special interest here, for 
he is the one who became directly involved in the Missouri-Buffalo 
relations because of his pastorate in Wisconsin. Ernst also became 
involved on account of his pastorate in New York State. But 
Craemer, too, is important because of his outstanding work in 


Synod. 
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These last five Loehe men left Germany in April, 1845. They 
wete on their way to Monroe, Mich., where Hattstaedt, another 
of their number, had already begun to work. On their way through 
Buffalo they had intended to meet Grabau,” but he happened to 
be at the synodical convention at Freistadt just at that time. Later 
Lochner wrote, “Thank God that at the outset no union with 
Grabau took place!” *° The only Buffalo man, therefore, whom they 
met at this time was Mueller, later pastor in Freistadt. The Loehe 
men were at first somewhat displeased with Grabau because of his 
attack against the chiliastic tendencies which Grabau claimed the 
Loehe men were harboring. 

From such an attack it might seem that the Loehe men were 
lax doctrinally, but they themselves denied the charge. Lochner 
stated that chiliasm was “a heresy of which we already then heartily 
disapproved.” ** Loehe himself was quite insistent on pure doctrine, 
it seems. When a number of his immigrants were saying farewell 
to him just before leaving for America, Loehe is reported to have 
said to one of them, “If you should ever hear that I have fallen 
from the correct dectrine, pay no attention to me, but stay unmoved 
with your Book of Concord.”* At another time, during the 
training period of Lochner under Loehe, the latter is reported to 
have stated that he wanted to make staunch antichiliasts out of his 
missioners. When Grabau, therefore, accused the Loehe men of 
chiliasm, he was probably more influential in driving the Loehe men 
into membership in the Missouri Synod than he realized. 

Loehe had instructed his missioners to join some conservative 
church body. Some had at first belonged to the Ohio Synod, others 
to the Michigan Synod, but these did not seem to satisfy them. 
After the Loehe missioners had severed their connections with these 
synods, they negotiated with the Saxons in Missouri for some kind 
of organization. Walther’s publication of Der Lutheraner un- 

doubtedly played an important part in the preliminaries. Sihler, 
probably the most outstanding Loehe man, had in the meantime 
come also and gone to St. Louis in 1846 with Ernst and Lochner 
to confer with the Saxons.** Another meeting was held in Fort 
Wayne the same year, to which Grabau had also been invited. 
In 1847 the Loehe men together with the Saxons organized the 
Missouri Synod. Since the Loehe men outnumbered the Saxons 
two to one, it will be seen that a far greater number of pastors 
joined the synod in the beginning than had come over in the Saxon 
Immigration. 
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This is an important fact to remember in the Missouri-Buffalo 
relations, because this marks the beginning of the phenomenal 
growth in the Missouri Synod. In the first seven years the Missouri 
Synod increased the number of its congregations and the number 
of its pastors more than tenfold, whereas the Buffalo Synod “could 
not compate its growth to this.” This seems to have resulted in the 
suspicion on the part of some of the Buffalo Synod pastors that 
probably the Missouri Synod system was working better than the 
Buffalo Synod system after all. 

Even though most of the Loehe men joined the Missouri Synod, 
Loehe himself was somewhat skeptical of the Missouri Synod form 
of church government. When Loehe had been informed of the 
proposed organization of the Missouri Synod, he expressed himself 
to the effect that the tendency in the synodical constitution was 
too much toward Americanization and toward a too democratic 
form of church government. Nevertheless, in October, 1846, Loehe 
wrote to Sihler that he would sooner give up anything else than to 
miss union with the Saxons. Therefore Loehe gave his consent 
to any of his missioners to join the Missouri Synod and stated 
that his missioners were not to feel bound by his own disappoint- 
ment in Missouri. He stated that if he himself were in America, 
he would join the Missouri Synod, although he did not like its 
form of church government. 

In 1849 Loehe published a book in which he expressed himself 
on: the Buffalo-Missouri controversy.’ Loehe stated: 

May I now be the first one to dare to express myself in respect to the 
tone which is evident in the writings of both sides, and which becomes 
constantly louder. I confess that I fail to see in either side that love, con- 
sideration, and patience which can accomplish so much in honest debate. 
The question as to where the first offense lies can easily be answered by any 
reader (of the Hirtenbrief and other writings). It (the first offense) may 
lie either here or there, yet the love should not have been turned into 
bitterness, and the truth could have peacefully found the way to oe 
solution.®° 

Loehe stated that when he read Grabau’s anti-critique of ait 
Saxon-Grabau-Hirtenbrief exchange of correspondence,” he felt 
very hurt, especially because the Saxons were not guilty of the 
17 errors of which Grabau had accused them. Generally, however, 
Loehe seems to have taken a conciliatory stand between the Saxons 
and Grabau. It seems the Saxons feared that Loehe was leaning 
too much toward the festes Kirchenregiment idea of Stephan and 
Grabau. So as to arrive at unity in respect to church government, 
the Missouri Synod had several times invited Loehe to come to 
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America to confer with them, but somehow Loehe was never able 
to make the journey. Therefore he had suggested to the Missouri 
Synod that several delegates be sent to Germany to confer with 
him on the other side of the ocean.*’ Therefore the Missouri Synod 
resolved to send Walther and Wyneken to Germany in 1851.*° 

About this time several of the Loehe men had been making 
contact with the Buffalo Synod at various points. Georg Tuerk, 
a Loehe man, became the pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Milwaukee, 
and J. G. Boehm assumed the pastorate in the Buffalo Synod con- 
gregation in Grafton and Cedarburg, Wis. Rev. F. Winkler, an 
adopted Loehe man, also played a roll in the intersynodical nego- 
tiations. Winkler had come to America in 1836 and had joined 
the Ohio Synod, in which organization he met the Loehe men. 
When Loehe’s missioners left the Ohio Synod, Winkler gave up 
his professorship at Columbus and left also. He received a call to 
a congregation in Detroit, which was composed partly of some of 
Grabau’s former members and partly by people who had their back- 
ground in the Prussian Union in Germany. Winkler came to 
Detroit in 1845, but he did not affiliate with any synod. It seems 
he had leanings toward Grabau, probably due to the fact that the 
former Grabau members in Winklet’s congregation influenced him 
in that direction. But Winkler encountered some difficulties when 
a part of his congregation accused him of being too radical in 
respect to private confession and excommunication.*” Winkler’s 
opposition had applied for help to the Missouri Synod, but had 
been advised to seek some kind of committee to give a judgment 
in their case against Winkler. The opposition got together with 
Winkler, and it was agreed that the case should be submitted to 
a committee of three, two of these to be appointed by either side, 
and the third to be elected by the first two members of the com- 
mittee. The opposition asked Walther to appoint somebody for 
them. Walther then named Craemer. Winkler chose Grabau. But 
Grabau refused to function on a committee with Craemer. There- 
fore attempts at conciliation were blocked. Before any other con- 
ciliatory effort could be made, the opposition declared itself free 
from Winkler, and the remainder of Winkler’s congregation voted 
to join the Buffalo Synod. The opposition then called Schaller as 
their pastor, who was a Loehe man and who had joined the Missouri 
Synod. Schaller was then also accused of being a Rottenprediger. 
Winkler was later called to the Buffalo Synod seminary in Buffalo 
as professor. 
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But Winkler had had another congregation near Detroit, 
namely, in Hamtramck Township, Wayne County. This con- 
gregation seems to have gone through considerable storm and stress. 
For a while it seemed as if peace had been restored, but it did not 
endure, and the congregation split. The opposition called Krause 
as their pastor, who had at that time just joined the Missouri Synod. 
As a result Krause was now also condemned by Buffalo as a 
Rottenprediger. Thus Krause played a second role in Missouri- 
Buffalo relations, this time on the side of Missouri. Krause did not 
stay long. In 1853 he left for Germany, and his congregation 
called Graebner as their pastor. Graebner wrote to Winkler in an 
attempt to investigate the split in the congregation before he ac- 
cepted the call. Winkler, however, refused to discuss the matter 
and only referred Graebner to some serial articles which Winkler 
had written in the Informatorium about the Detroit affair.* Graeb- 
ner was installed by Schaller on the 22d Sunday after Trinity, 1853. 

Another Loehe man who was drawn into the picture was Ernst, 
who was called to that part of the Eden, New York, congregation 
which separated from Grabau. This congregation had at first 
asked Grabau to serve them, but because of difficulties in the con- 
gregation 15 members were excommunicated. These members then 
asked Buerger to supply their spiritual needs. The dispute about 
the possession of the church property continued until May, 1848, 
when Grabau’s opposition legally obtained possession of the 
property. Eventually that part of the congregation in Eden which 
remained faithful to Grabau called Reverend Lange as their pastor, 
who was a son-in-law of Krause and a graduate of the Buffalo 
‘Synod seminary. . 

Such were the conditions which prevailed between Grabau and 
a few of the Loehe men at the time when Walther and Wyneken 
left for Germany. On August 27, 1851, they sailed from New 
York.*” Loehe seemed to have been glad to see them, for he ded- 
icated one complete number of his paper to his visitors.“* Loehe 
stated that his readers had no doubt already heard there had been 
differences of opinion between him and the Missouri Synod in 
respect to the doctrine of the ministry, because the Missourians 
had considered it a matter of conscience to teach that the ministry 
was based on the spiritual priesthood of the believers, and he, on the 
other hand, had felt it necessary to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween the congregation and the position of the pastor. Loehe stated 
that in a country where there was such complete separation of 
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church and state it was especially necessary for the sake of order 
and decency in the congregation to make this point clear. 

Loehe stated further that he and Walther and Wyneken at 
first seemed to be speaking about different things, but that after 
a while they were getting to the same point of view. But, Loehe 
said, he hoped that in the Lutheran Church in America there would 
soon come a better understanding of: the relation of the visible 
church to the invisible and the necessity of the invisible church’s 
influence on the life of the visible world; the connection of a visible 
individual congregation with the whole church; of the dividing 
between Law and Apostolic decrees, the latter of which should be 
observed in the church; the recognition of the progress of the 
Lutheran Church in the pietism and other related difficulties of the 
former century. Loehe regretted that Grabau was not putting forth 
more effort to get together with the Missouri Synod. 

Loehe stated that Walther and Wyneken had not requested 
him to pass a judgment on Grabau, but that, nevertheless, he felt 
constrained to express himself about these matters so as to give a 
clear understanding of his stand regarding the Missouri Synod. 
Loehe stated that he had great respect for the learning and wisdom 
of Grabau, but that, nevertheless, he, Loehe, stood on the side of 
Missouri and that he found nothing wrong with Missouri Synod 
practice, as far as he could investigate, even though the possibility 
existed that the Missouri Synod had made mistakes. Loehe further 
stated that he had not shown Walther or Wyneken what he in- 
tended to print in that number of his paper. 

In the succeeding numbers of his paper, Loehe discussed the 
latest numbers of Grabau’s Informatorium and passed a judgment 
which was not at all favorable to Grabau. Loehe stated that he 
could not condone Grabau’s strict discipline, that he did not see 
that Walther and Wyneken held such a lax view of the office of the 
ministry as was claimed by Grabau, and that Grabau confused 
the visible with the invisible church. Loehe stated further that 
Grabau and Walther were really much closer than one would sus- 
pect when one heard the strong language which they used in their 
polemics. Loehe expressed himself that he was confident that men 
like Walther and Wyneken would do everything in their power to 
achieve peace with Grabau. Loehe stated further that he would 
very much like to be in closer unity with Grabau, but that this was 
impossible as long as Grabau insisted on attacking so ferociously 
men of good character as Schaller, Ernst, and Lochner. 
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Another point which displeased Loehe considerably was Gra- 
bau’s attitude toward missions. As stated above, Grabau had crit- 
icized the Missouri Synod for sending out an evangelist, and 
Grabau’s attitude to foreign missions seemed to be non too activistic. 
Loehe, on the other hand, had been devoting much of his time and 
effort to furthering missions, especially in America, and therefore 
Grabau’s attitude as expressed in the Informatorium did not please 
‘Loehe at all. Loehe stated that he wished the Informatorium 
sensible and unbiased readers, who would be able to discard the 
bad things but accept that which was good.“* 


Buffalo Delegation to Germany 


The Buffalo Synod also decided to send delegates to Germany. 
Their avowed purpose was to raise a collection for their new sem- 
inary in Buffalo.” But it was also stated that the Buffalo Synod 
delegates were to go to Germany because the Buffalo Synod had 
been maligned during the past year. It was to be the duty of the 
delegates, also, to repair the relations between the Lutherans in 
Germany and the Buffalo Synod. Grabau and von Rohr were 
elected as delegates. 

In accord with the word of the Lord: “Tell it to the church” 
(Matthew 18), the Buffalo Synod then decided to present their 
difficulties to the church in Germany through their delegates. 
A pamphlet was therefore printed, called Sag’s der Kirche! oder 
Offene Anzeige der evangelisch lutherischen Synode von Buffalo, 
N.Y., an alle lutherische Kirchen, und ehrerbietige Bitte an alle 
ihre glaeubigen Consistorien, Synoden und theologischen Facul- 
taeten, dasz Sie die evan. luth. Synode von Missouri mit uns 
ermahnen wollen, von ihren oeffentlichen Versuendigungen gegen 
uns abzustehen.*® This pamphlet contained a review of the his- 
torical material according to the developments thus far, and was 
an admonition to all Lutheran bodies to reprimand the Missouri 
Synod for having gravely offended the Buffalo Synod. 

It is doubtful whether Grabau knew what to expect in Ger- 
many. Loehe had gone on record many times already expressing 
himself to the effect that the utterances of Grabau were much too 
severe and harsh. Other German theologians had long before this 
already expressed the same opinion about the terrifying invectives 
of Grabau. Several German theologians had already expressed 
themselves about the first Buffalo Synod report as follows: 


If one is surprised at the small number of the pastors and congrega- 
tions, then much more the contents of the synodical report will give one 
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a very great and painful surprise. They (Grabau and the other three 
original Buffalo Synod pastors) have hardly finished giving thanks for 
being snatched out of the Prussian church suppression in 1839, when they 
already start talking about the Pharisaical sects and mobs.** 

Nevertheless Grabau and von Rohr went to Germany and 
stopped off to see Loehe. Loehe was surprised to see them.** He 
stated that his close connection with Walther and Wyneken would 
not prevent him from welcoming their opponents, von Rohr and 
Grabau. 

Furthermore, von Rohr and Grabau aired the Missouri-Buffalo 
dispute in Germany, pricipally before two conferences, that of 
Leipzig and that of Fuerth. Loehe related that Grabau and von 
Rohr made a good impression when they presented their doctrine 
of the church and the ministry, but that their caustic criticism of 
the Missouri Synod caused them difficulty in Germany. 


The Leipzig Conference 


The Leipzig conference met August 30 and 31 and Septem- 
ber 1, 1853. Grabau and von Rohr were present at those sessions 
and presented their case against Missouri.*” The conference stated 
that it would be impossible to hear testimony from both sides and 
that therefore they wouldn’t venture to pass any kind of judgment 
on the Missouri Synod. Grabau, however, presented three questions 
to the conference and stated that if the conference could answer 
them, it might help solve the Missouri-Buffalo difficulties. The first 
question was whether one mistake in doctrine or practice in a church 
body would make that whole body a heretical or false church body. 
The conference expressed itself to the effect that this was not the 
case, if such a body would desist from whatever injustice might 
have been incurred. This question was very obviously directed 
against Missouri’s action in taking in people who had, according 
to the judgment of Missouri, been unjustly excommunicated by 
Buffalo. 

Grabau’s second question was whether in a protracted doctrinal 

dispute between two Lutheran synods, as was the case between 
Buffalo and Missouri, either synod should be permitted to receive 
the excommunicated from the other synod till the dispute had been 
settled. The conference answered no and stated that even if some 
sect wete to excommunicate a petson, who would then apply for 
membership in a Lutheran synod, the church body would first have 
to investigate that excommunication case and inquire of that sect 
why that person had been excommunicated. But this question of 
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Grabau’s was misleading, because it insinuated that the Missouri 
Synod was in the habit of accepting those excommunicated by the 
Buffalo Synod without any kind of investigation, whereas the Mis- 
souri Synod pastors had usually been careful to investigate such 
cases before they stepped in. 

The third question was whether one synod had the right, 
during such a doctrinal controversy, to build churches and con- 
gregations in opposition to those of the synod with which it was 
in controversy. The conference voted no on this question also. 


The conference stated that it had not done its duty toward 
alleviating the controversy by simply voting no to these three ques- 
tions, but felt that it should cordially admonish the two Synods 
to admit their faults and to desist from them, so that this shameful 
scandal would be ended. 

The conference had always had a large majority vote on all 
of the questions, and it seemed as if there were very little opposition 
to Grabau. But later Dr. Marbach, who had emigrated with the 
Saxons but returned to Germany after the Stephan upset and the 
resulting confusion in the doctrine of the church, and who had in 
Germany forgotten his animosity toward the Walther element 
among the Saxons,” objected to the action of the conference, stating 
that the conference had passed judgment on a controversial question 
without hearing both sides. But the conference, although it incor- 
porated the objection in the minutes, stated that it had not tried 
to pass judgment, but that it had answered the questions only in 
abstracto. 

The action of the conference cannot be taken but as a support 
for Grabau, and Missouri also considered it as such. Grabau’s 
attitude, however, was not reputable in this respect, for he made 
concessions against his conscience, so as to gain the support of the 
conference. The general attitude in Germany at this time was in 
favor of the “open questions,” and the conference had definitely 
stated that its position was in accord with the general opinion of the 
German theologians of that time. This view holds that some of 
the doctrines of Christendom, in this case the doctrines of the 
church and the ministry, have not been definitely determined in the 
Confessions because there was room for exegetical variations. Both 
Missouri and Buffalo were very definite on this point, that there 
was absolutely no room for open questions, but that all the doctrine 
of the church was definitely determined in the Confessions. In this 
view both Missouri and Buffalo were on common ground, but 
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Grabau made a concession and gave up his definite stand tem- 
porarily for the sake of gaining the support of the German the- 
ologians against Missouri. These theologians felt that Missouri had 
the right to its view of the doctrines of the church and the ministry 
because those doctrines had not been definitely determined in the 
Confessions, but they advised against holding such views because 
they thought that in America, where the state had no control 
whatever over the church, the church would be more efficient if it 
had a stronger central government. Grabau, however, was silent 
on this point of open questions when he was in Germany. 

Another point which is noteworthy in this respect is the dif- 
ferent attitude which Grabau, Missouri, and the German theolo- 
gians had in respect to the Roman Catholic Church, namely, whether 
that body could be classed as belonging to the Christian Church. 
Grabau had often attacked Missouri for stating that the Catholic 
Church was also to be considered a part of the visible communion 
of believers, for it still had valid baptism and some of the truth 
of the Gospel. Most of the German theologians also held this view. 
But Grabau was very definite in condemning the Catholics as being 
outside the pale of Christianity. Thus also in this point he was at 
variance with the majority of the German theologians, but it must 
be said to Grabau’s credit that he went on record as objecting to 
their view on this point. 


The Fuerth Conference 


Grabau and von Rohr also presented their case to the con- 
ference at Fuerth, in Bavaria, which was held November 26, 1853." 
This conference was not as favorable to Grabau as the Leipzig 
conference had been. At Fuerth the influence of Loehe was more 
evident. Loehe reported that Grabau and von Rohr actually were 
in difficulties in this conference on account of the severity and 
ferocity of their polemics against the Missouri Synod.” Loehe 
stated that he himself had criticized the delegates because of their 
medieval polemics against their opponents. 

The Fuerth Conference stated that it was well known that the 
difference between Missouri and Buffalo hinged on the doctrines. 
of the church and the ministry, and that therefore Grabau was at 
first asked to give a summary of his teachings on those points. 
But the conference found nothing wrong with this. Grabau then 
read the exchange of correspondence between Missouri and Buffalo 
found in Informatorium,” from which the conference gathered 
that the intersynodical relations were indeed very strained. It was 
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then stated that “it cannot be denied that the affair would never 
have become so bad if the Buffalo excommunications had been more 
respected by Missouri and if the excommunicated persons had not 
been accepted unconditionally.” The delegates admitted that at 
times Buffalo had erred when it excommunicated, but, the conference 
stated, that would not have permitted the Missouri Synod to accept 
such people unconditionally, without at least first having brought 
such cases before their highest church council for consideration. 
The conference suggested to Buffalo that they forget about all the 
arguments which had arisen on account of congregational secession 
from the synod. The conference further stated that the question 
of the office of the ministry was an open question and that they 
wished that it were considered such also in America. Grabau and 
von Rohr went on record as subscribing to the above suggestions 
_ of the Fuerth Conference. 

The Missouri Synod, in the convention of June 21 to July 1, 
1854, in Immanuel Church in St. Louis, answered the Leipzig and 
Fuerth conferences.”* Missouri stated that in the first place it was 
unfair for the conferences to pass judgment because not both sides 
of the question had been heard. Missouri stated that even though 
Baierlein had been present at Leipzig, he had failed to defend 
Missouri because he was at that time somewhat at variance with 
his former Synod. 

Missouri stated first of all that many of the excommunications 
of Grabau were not in accord with the will of the Lord, since 
Grabau was very unevangelical in his practice. It was repeated 
that the Scriptural way of excommunicating was to present the 
matter to the congregation, and not, as Grabau was wont, to have 
the individual pastor or the ministerium excommunicate. Further- 
more, Grabau held that the laity owes the pastor absolute obedience 
in adiaphora also, and as a result of this view many among the 
laity were accused of, and excommunicated for, sins which really 
were not sins at all, but which were classified as such only because 
the Grabau clergy was so hierarchical. Therefore there were often 
cases where innocent people who were sincere Christians were con- 
demned by Grabau. Missouri stated that they could not in any 
way have eased their conscience if they, the Missouri pastors, had 
tefused to serve such people with the Word and the Sacraments. 

Missouri then stated that, since the differences with Grabau 
wete primarily matters of doctrine, since Grabau considered some 
of his excommunications valid on the basis of his doctrine, therefore 
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the differences between the two could not possibly be straightened 
out until they had discussed the doctrine of the church and the 
ministry. Then followed a lengthy recital of the history involved 
between the two synods, and it is pointed out how Grabau had 
consistently refused a meeting with the Missouri Synod. 

After that Missouri defined its stand in respect to the right of 
a congregation to call a pastor and to excommunicate, and stated 
that its stand was in accord with Scripture and the Confessions. 
Naturally then the question had to be discussed, too, how it was 
possible that two synods like Missouri and Buffalo, who adhered 
strictly to the Confessions, could find support in them for opposing 
views. Missouri explained this when it stated that such an apparent 
discrepancy occurred in the Confessions, since they were written 
for the dual purpose of contradicting Roman hierarchy and the 
laity of the “enthusiasm” trend (“Schwaermerei”) . 


Subscription to the Confessions 


Missouri also attacked the view of the German theologians in 
respect to open questions, and stated that much confusion resulted 
because of the fact that too many theologians accepted the Con- 
fessions quatenus, and not quia, and thus they were in a position 
to discover new exegesis on certain points, which would be flavored 
by their own preconceived notions. Missouri stated that Scripture 
is to be judged and interpreted on the basis of the Confessions, 
and not the Confessions on the basis of Scripture.” 

But Missouri stated that if anybody, even a layman, could 
prove any doctrinal error against them on the basis of the Con- 
fessions, they would gladly admit their error. 

Missouri stated that there was no confusion in their circles 
on account of its doctrine of the church and the ministry, as was 
claimed by Grabau, who accused Missouri of harboring disorder 
in its midst. Missouri stated that excommunication was in use in 
its congregations and that heretics, drunkards, whoremongers, adul- 
terers, and the persons who charged interest on loans (“Wucherer”) 
were not tolerated in their midst, but that in certain cases, especially 
in younger congregations, special patience had to be shown to people. 
who were not well indoctrinated. Missouri stated that it was neces- 
sary that in an excommunication, the excommunicated understand 
and realize his guilt. If this were not the case, then the purpose 
of excommunication would be neglected, for the purpose was only 
to make the sinner realize the terribleness of sin, and thus, with 
his consignment to hell, he would realize his need of the Savior. 
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A copy of Missouri’s answer to the Leipzig Conference, dis- 
cussed above, was also sent to the Fuerth Conference, plus an addi- 
tional letter in which Missouri stated that Grabau, in spite of his 
admission at Fuerth, still attacked Missouri in the same terms 
after he had come back. Missouri reiterated its stand on the Con- 
fessions and stated that in spite of the Fuerth admonition, they 
would not change that stand. 

Grabau and von Rohr had also asked the Breslau Synod for 
an opinion on the Missouri-Buffalo relations, under date of Octo- 
ber 29, 1853, Copenhagen. Breslau stated that it was wrong for 
one church body to accept those excommunicated by another church 
body without an investigation, but that there were so many excep- 
tions possible that it could not judge between Missouri and Buffalo. 
But Breslau stated that it would undertake to give a little advice. 
_ It was stated that for the sake of the love of Christ, Buffalo should 
consent to a colloquy with Missouri without demanding that the 
opposition pastors (the Rottenprediger) be first removed from their 
charges by Missouri. Breslau stated that they gathered from 
Grabau’s writings that he refused to hold a colloquy with those 
whom he considered heretics or who were excommunicated. 

But Breslau stated that such a view on the part of Grabau 
was entirely unscriptural and that it was essential that Grabau hold 
a colloquy with Missouri for the sake of discussing doctrine, without 
making any demands about the removal of such men as Geyer. 
Breslau stated that if such a demand were made and met, many 
souls would be lost if any attempt would then be made to force 
them to accept some pastor from the Buffalo Synod again. The 
Breslau men also suggested that some theologians from Germany 
be asked to act as mediators in such a colloquy between Missouri 
and Buffalo as being brethren with them in the faith. 

The German theologians, therefore, showed evidence of some 
common sense and understanding, in spite of the fact that they did 
not agree with Missouri in the interpretation of the Confessions, 
and in spite of the fact that they considered Grabau’s invectives 
much too strong. 

Missouri Estranged 

The airing of the Missouri-Buffalo differences in Germany had 
the effect of estranging the leaders of the Missouri Synod from the 
theologians in Germany. Their relations with Loehe even became 
quite cool. Even Sihler wrote a rather bitter article against Loehe.”® 
On account of this parting of the ways with Loehe, the two pastors 
who were still loyal to him and to his views on the Confessions, 
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namely, Deindoerfer and Grossmann, left Michigan to go to Iowa. 
Shortly thereafter they organized the Iowa Synod. There was some 
question about how honorably these men left their charges in Mich- 
igan, but that need not concern us here, for the main point is the 
fact that after the Grabau contact with Loehe the latter started 
to become estranged from Missouri. Grabau, therefore, seems to 
have been more instrumental in the founding of the Iowa Synod 
than is usually recognized, for he more than any other individual 
was the one who precipitated the split between Loehe and Mssouti. 

Before the dispute about the Hirtenbrief started, Grabau 
would have been perfectly willing to meet with the Saxons, but 
at that time there was no need for such a meeting. Later, when 
Grabau began accusing the Saxons of heresy, he had still been will- 
ing to confer with them at first, before the Saxons put out their 
article about the Missouri-Buffalo relations in Der Lutheraner in 
1846. Before that, Grabau had stated that he would be willing to 
meet with the Saxons in 1847, but because of this article in Der 
Lutheraner Grabau had changed his mind. In 1845 already Grabau 
had stated that all the Rottenprediger would have to be removed 
first before the Buffalo Synod would have any further negotiations 
with the Missouri Synod. 

_ Apparently Grabau had been willing to overlook this stipula- 
tion when he promised to meet the Saxons in 1847. But because 
antagonism against Missouri was renewed by the article in Der Lu- 
theraner in 1846, Grabau renewed his attacks on Missouri with 
greater force, especially in the second synodical report of Buffalo. 


Kirche and Amt 


When Missouri received and read this report, the synod 
thought it was time to present their own views against those of 
Grabau. Consequently the book Kirche und Amt was published. 
A copy of it was sent to Grabau in an attempt to get the two 
synods to agree in doctrine. Missouri stated that in case Grabau 
were not convinced by Kirche und Amt that the Missouri doctrine 
in respect to the church and the ministry was the historic position 
of the Lutheran Church, then Missouri would be willing to meet 
with Grabau and other Buffalo Synod delegates in a public or 
private meeting to discuss their differences orally. Buffalo would 
have the right to designate the time and the place of such a 
meeting.” In the 1852 convention of the Missouri Synod, Pastors 
- Brohm, Gruber, and Habel went on record as requesting the Mis- 
souri Synod to negotiate a peace with Buffalo. 
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L. W. Habel, secretary of the Missouri Synod, had sent Wal- 
ther’s book to Grabau, accompanied by a letter which stated the 
purpose which Missouri had in mind. But Grabau answered that 
it was futile to attempt to negotiate with him individually, for 
negotiations should be made with the whole Buffalo ministerium. 

While the two synods were assembled in 1853, the Buffalo 
Synod in Buffalo, and the Missouri Synod in Cleveland, quite an 
exchange of correspondence was carried on in an attempt to nego- 
tiate for a meeting.”® Buffalo wrote that they were glad to see that 
the Missouri Synod was willing to settle their differences, but stated 
that Buffalo could in no wise consider entering into a meeting of 
any kind with Missouri unless Missouri would first correct the 
offenses which the Rottenprediger had caused. Buffalo, therefore, 
kept on demanding that these Rottenprediger be removed from 
_ their respective charges before Buffalo would consider entering a 
colloquy with Missouri. 

Missouri answered that they were sorry that Buffalo still main- 
tained its position, and stated that Missouri refused to fulfill the 
demands of Buffalo for the simple reason that first of all Missouri 
would have to be convinced that their pastors had really done wrong 
when they took over these Rottengemeinden, since these men were 
only trying to rectify offenses which Buffalo had caused in these 
congregations by the Buffalo pastors’ abuse of excommunication. 

Missouri stated further that Buffalo’s refusal to hold a col- 
loguy with Missouri was totally unscriptural, since Christ Himself 
had never refused to defend the truth when out-and-out agnostics 
had challenged Him to do so. Therefore Buffalo, if it was con- 
vinced that Missouri was a heretical organization, should for that 
reason all the more be willing to hold a colloquy with them, Mis- 
souri stated, so as to afford Buffalo a chance to defend the truth 
against the errors which Missouri was accused of harboring. 

Missouri then stated that in the face of Buffalo’s position, Mis- 
souri could do nothing but renew its offer for a colloquy, adding 
that they hoped that Buffalo would relent for the sake of the love 
of Christ and the peace of the church. Missouri stated that if the 
Buffalo Synod would again refuse to enter into a colloquy, the 
Missouri Synod would keep on uncovering the false doctrine and 
practice of Buffalo. 

Buffalo answered immediately, stating that for a doctrinal dis- 
cussion it was first necessary that Missouri make amends for the 
offenses which it had caused by taking in the Rottengemeinden, 
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and that the first and essential step for a colloquy was that Mis- 
souri dismiss those congregations from their synodical membership. 
Then, said Buffalo, the offense between Missouri and Buffalo 
having been straightened out, the two synods could meet to discuss 
doctrine. Buffalo stated that its doctrine of the ministry could 
really not be the whole crux of the matter, because Loehe shared 
this position with them. 

Missouri replied immediately that it still was sorry that Buf- 
falo was stubborn, but that Missouri again renewed its offer for 
an open colloquy with Buffalo for the purpose of discussing their 
differences. , 

Differences 

Then Buffalo answered Missouri in a public statement in which 
they asserted the following: 

Missouri insists that they, Missouri, have Scriptural, but we un- 
scriptural doctrine; we (Buffalo) have a conscience-depressing practice, but 
they do not; we have to prove first that we have not done any injustices, 
otherwise they will not be convinced that they have done any injustices 
to our Synod. Missouri claims that without agreement in doctrine, judg- 
ment about certain particular cases of practice cannot be agreed upon. 
Furthermore, they do not make it a prerequisite for a colloquy that we 
agree with Missouri doctrine or that we admit hierarchical practice, or that 
we receive back into membership those whom they (Missouri) consider 
unjustly excommunicated by us, but on the contrary, they (Missouri) desire 
only a meeting, in which first of all the disagreement in doctrine is to be 
removed, which is to be the cause of the schism. For this reason the Synod 
of Buffalo cannot, without harm to its conscience, hold a colloquy with the 
honorable Synod of Missouri, because they demand only something that 
is permissible (zulaessig) —a mere discussion of doctrine — while Buffalo 
demands something which would harm consciences: the dismissal of those 
who have been excommunicated and have then been received into member- 
ship (by Missouri) .°° 

Buffalo then stated that since the Missouri Synod had not 
proved against Buffalo either anti-Scriptural doctrine nor any prac- 
tice that would be conscience-burdening, therefore Missouri could 
not maintain that it was against its conscience to discharge those 
who had been excommunicated by Buffalo and taken into member- 
ship by Missouri. 

Because the Buffalo Synod was adamant, hope for achieving 
a meeting between the two Synods seemed very slight. However, 
the influence of new blood in the Buffalo Synod was beginning to 
tell. In 1855, an article appeared in the Informatorium in which 
a possible meeting with Missouri was discussed. Wyneken, the 
president of the Missouri Synod at that time, thought that the tone 
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of Buffalo had changed a bit, and therefore he wrote to von Rohr, 
asking whether Buffalo had intended the article in the Informato- 
rium to be understood the way Wyneken had taken it, namely, 
that Buffalo no longer demanded recalling of the Rottenprediger 
nor an admission on the part of Missouri that it had wronged 
Buffalo as a prerequisite to a colloquy with Missouri.” 

Von Rohr answered that it was impossible for them to meet 
with Missouri unless the Missouri Synod would first admit its guilt 
in letting the Rottenprediger go out into the field. He explained 
that Missouri, because it had permitted these men to go out, had 
thereby treated the Buffalo Synod not as a Lutheran body, but as 
a sect, and that this would have to be cleared up first before the 
Buffalo Synod could meet with Missouri. 

The Buffalo Synod then, in respect to the von Rohr-Wyneken 
- correspondence, stated officially that Buffalo was agreed with the 
statements which von Rohr had made, namely, that Buffalo did 
no longer require of Missouri the removal of the Rottenprediger. 
Buffalo dropped this demand because, as Buffalo stated, the Ger- 
man theologians had advised them to do so. But then Buffalo 
stated that, nevertheless, the Missouri Synod would have to admit 
first that they had done wrong in permitting the Rottenprediger 
to take over their charges. Buffalo stated that a copy of these 
resolutions was to be sent to the Missouri Synod in an attempt to 
arrange a colloquy between Buffalo and Missouri.** But the Mis- 
souri Synod had repeatedly stated that it was not convinced that 
it had done wrong in permitting the Rottenprediger to take over 
their charges. Therefore Buffalo, in the same convention, stated 
that for the purpose of convincing Missouri of its guilt, the two 
synods should establish some kind of court or jury, composed of 
some theologians who were not involved in the Missouri-Buffalo 
disputes. After Missouri had then been convinced of its wrong, 
Buffalo stated, the two Synods would be able to hold a colloquy 
to discuss doctrine. 

But Missouri evidently did not like the proposal of Buffalo, 
which was considered in the Missouri convention of 1857. Fuer- 
bringer first delivered a report on the Missouri-Buffalo relations, 
in which he stated that the kind of jury which Buffalo proposed 
to convince Missouri of its guilt was out of the question, because 
the jury was not to deal with doctrines of any kind, but was only 
to sit in judgment over the Missouri-Buffalo disputes to judge 
which of the two synods was correct in practice and which was 
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wrong in practice. Buffalo was evidently willing to take a chance 
that such a jury would not condemn them. Fuerbringer stated 
that it would be impossible for Missouri to submit to such a court 
because Missouri was convinced that its practices had all been in 
accord with its doctrine, and it was convinced that its doctrine was 
absolutely correct. Therefore, Fuerbringer added, a colloquy with 
Buffalo would first of all have to be held in an attempt to see eye 
to eye on doctrine, and then after that the matter of wrongs and 
offenses could be discussed.” The Missouri Synod therefore re- 
solved that it would have to abide by its former opinion in respect 
to the necessity of having a colloquy with Buffalo first of all for 
the purpose of discussing doctrine, before any other matters would 
be taken up. Missouri also resolved that, since Buffalo was con- 
stantly accusing quite a number of Missouri Synod pastors of 
having done wrong, Buffalo should make a formal accusation to the 
Missouri Synod against individual pastors for specific injustices 
which they had committed against Buffalo.” 


Break Complete 


But the Buffalo Synod did not receive these resolutions very 
well, for in the 1859 convention of Buffalo it was voted to sever 
all connections with Missouri. Missouri was condemned as refusing 
to heed admonitions. Buffalo stated that it would from then on 
have to consider Missouri as a synod which persists in a heathenish 
and hostile spirit toward other Lutheran bodies, and therefore 
Buffalo would, according to the command of Christ, have to sever 
connections with Missouri. 

If the Buffalo Synod had maintained the same attitude toward 
Missouri, then that probably would have been the final separation, 
but such was not the case. The matter was pronounced with an 
air of finality by Buffalo, and on the surface it looked final and 
decisive. But inside the fold of Buffalo there were factors at work 
which soon changed this outward appearance. 

Grabau, always antidemocratic, disapproving of the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence and of the philosophy of govern- 
ment set forth therein, sustained some serious attacks during the 
Civil War. Grabau had the I-told-you-so attitude during the War, 
asserting that the War was an indication that the American system 
was not working out so well. Northerners took this as being support 
for the South.” 

Then there was another factor at work in Buffalo Synod 
circles, which can be ascribed to the influence of the Missouri 
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Synod. This was mostly on account of the fast growth of the 
Missouri Synod. The Buffalo Synod congregations could not com- 
pare, and in consequence they suspected that somewhere there was 
something wrong in Buffalo. During the course of the years, the 
Buffalo Synod had lost a considerable number of congregations to 
the Missouri Synod, because these congregations were not satisfied 
with the Buffalo Synod system. The tenets of Missouri, which 
fostered the right of the congregation much more than did those 
of Buffalo, had appealed to these congregations. 

Furthermore, the Buffalo Synod had not been able to keep all 
its clergy completely in line behind Grabau. Some of the pastors 
of the Buffalo Synod had come over from the Missouri Synod, 
ptobably because some of them felt that the Missouri Synod had not 
always done right in all the cases where a Missouri Synod man took 
_ over people or congregatioans which had either been excommu- 
nicated by the Buffalo Synod or which had declared themselves 
free from that Synod. The former Missouri Synod Secretary, 
Pastor L. W. Habel, already mentioned before, is an example of 
this. Another man whose presence in the Buffalo Synod worked 
against the old traditional policy of that Synod was C. Hochstetter, 
who had been called to the congregation in Toledo, which had for 
a time been served by Lochner and who later went to Buffalo, where 
he became the assistant pastor to Grabau. A considerable portion 
of the dissension in the Buffalo Synod arose on account of the 
Grabau-Hochstetter combination.°” F. G. Maschhop was another 
pastor in the Buffalo Synod who represented the newer trend of 
thought. 
: The Newer Element 

It was among these newer Buffalo Synod pastors that the new 
pro-Missouri trend became evident. In the Buffalo Synod conven- 
tion of 1861 some of this new blood in the synod proposed resolu- 
tions which were decidedly not in accord with Buffalo’s former 
views on church government. The convention discussed the matter 
at some length, and apparently the synod was able to come 
out of it without making too many concessions. But Habel was 
not satisfied, 

Habel then wrote to Walther, in November, 1861, informing 
him that he had had a falling out with Grabau. He asked Walther 
for the addresses of several German theologians, whom he wanted 
to ask for an opinion on his case with Grabau. He stated he had 
no intentions of returning to the Missouri Synod, since he was still 
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of the opinion that Missouri had wronged Buffalo. But, neverthe- 
less, he asked Walther for some weapons and ammunition from 
the arsenal of the Fathers so he would be able to offer Grabau some 
opposition.” 

Thus the dissension in the Buffalo Synod became evident. 
By 1866 it had developed to the point where Maschhop was elected 
president in Grabau’s place. August 31, 1866, Maschhop wrote to 
Walther, stating that the Buffalo Synod in its last convention in 
Detroit, August, 1866, had voted to accept the Missouri Synod’s 
proposal of 1857 for a colloquy.” | 


Buffalo-Missouri Colloquy 


Arrangements were then made for a precolloquy meeting of 
a few pastors from each synod. Von Rohr and Hochstetter rep- 
resented Buffalo, and Walther and Sihler represented Missouri. 
The meeting was held in Fort Wayne, just previous to the Missouri - 
Synod convention in October, 1866. 

- The Missouri Synod was very enthusiastic about the oppor- 
tunity to hold a colloquy with Buffalo. Missouri was willing to 
_ abide by the wishes of Buffalo in respect to electing three clergymen 
and three laymen from each synod as delegates. Missouri was also 
very careful not to offend Buffalo in any way in the preparation 
for and during the colloquy. Buffalo had expressed itself that three 
laymen should be elected as delegates for the purpose of being wit- 
nesses at the colloquy. When Missouri was electing its lay delegates, 
great care was exercised so as not to offend the Buffalo Synod, since 
it had to be determined what status the lay delegates would have 
in the colloquy. Missouri was going to give the lay delegates a vote 
and a voice in the colloquy, but then somebody reminded the synod 
that probably the Buffalo Synod, because of its doctrine that laymen 
had no right to judge doctrine, would object to giving the lay 
delegates a voice or a vote in the colloquy. Therefore Missouri 
resolved that they were to have the right to discuss matters with 
the pastors in the colloquy and that they were also to have a vote, 
but if Buffalo objected to this, the Missouri delegates were in- 
structed to acquiesce tactfully. | 

Walther, Sihler, and Schwan were the Missouri Synod clergy 
delegates; J. C.D. Roemer, Johannes Keil, and J. C. Theis were the 
lay delegates. Von Rohr, Hochstetter, and Brand were the Buffalo 
Synod clergy delegates, and Ernst Schoor, Hans A. Christiansen, 
and Christian Krull were the lay delegates. It is noteworthy that 
Hochstetter and von Rohr also became dissatisfied with Grabau. 
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The colloquy took place in Buffalo, November 20 to Decem- 
ber 5, 1866. Walther’s Kirche und Amt and various articles in 
Der Lutheraner were the bases for much of the discussion. 

The delegates agreed that the church, as the term is used in 
the Apostles’ Creed, includes only real believers, but that among 
these real believers there are mixed in this life also hypocrites. Also 
agreed on was the point that outside the visible church there is no 
salvation, taking the term visible church not as any particular 
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church, but as the congregation of the elect. Much of the discus- 
sion about the doctrine of the church especially was highly technical. 
Missouri made a few technical concessions in respect to Kirche und 
Amt. For example, the delegates agreed that no sect or unorthodox 
church could really be classed as belonging to the visible church, 
but that, in as far as such a sect kept the purity of the Word and 
the Sacraments, they could be classed as belonging to the church. 
Von Rohr gave evidence of clinging to the old Buffalo position 
more than Hochstetter did. At various times von Rohr went on 
record as disagreeing with the rest of the delegates. 

The doctrine of the ministry was discussed next. The Missouri 
delegates presented several points from Missouri literature, and the 
Buffalo delegates stated their agreement with the Missouri position, 
except von Rohr, who agreed with everything except the statement 
that the Sacraments are efficacious through the Word even if spoken 
by a layman. Von Rohr went on record as stating that he held the 
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old Buffalo view that the Sacraments are efficacious only if dis- 
pensed by an ordained clergyman, because Christ had not given 
the Sacraments to be dispensed by any layman, but by the ministry. 
But Hochstetter and Brand stated that if one wants to adhere 
strictly to a pure application of the doctrine of justification by grace 
alone, then von Rohr’s view put a condition on the efficacy of the 
Word in the Sacraments. The Buffalo delegates stated that they 
did not intend to defend the Hirtenbrief, and von Rohr did not 
voice any dissent in this respect, only referring to the second 
synodical report of Buffalo when he identified himself with the old 
Buffalo views. ; 

At that point von Rohr had to leave the colloquy for two days, 
during which time the topic under discussion was excommunica- 
tion. The Buffalo Synod delegates admitted that it was wrong 
not to permit a congregation to voice its opinion in a pending 
excommunication case. In this respect, too, the Buffalo delegates 
accepted the view of Missouri. The Buffalo delegates also expressed 
themselves as opposing the old traditional Buffalo position in respect 
to the rights of the clergy alone to have a voice in church councils 
and synods. But the Buffalo delegates said that from their second 
synodical report, people had probably judged them more harshly 
than they really should have, and more than they would have, had 
they known what the Buffalo Synod practiced in spite of its official 
Position. 

The Buffalo delegates apologized for their Synod’s stand on, 
and interpretation of, the 28th Article of the Augsburg Confession, 
which Buffalo, and especially Grabau, had been in the habit of 
quoting for support of their view that the laity had to obey the 
clergy also in things which were not definitely commanded in God’s 
Word. The Buffalo delegates stated that they regretted that their 
synod had made so many radical statements in this respect, and that 
therefore they, the delegates, wanted to go on record as opposing 
such statements and such questionable practice in the Buffalo Synod. 
But Hochstetter later on retracted his subscription to this discussion 
of the delegates. 

In respect to the doctrine of ordination, the Buffalo delegates, 
von Rohr excepted, stated that they considered ordination something 
that was not divinely instituted, as something which did not of itself 
make the proper call into the ministry, but as something that was 
a good Apostolic custom, which was not, under normal circum- 
stances, to be omitted, since it was the public declaration that the 
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man who was called and ordained was really the regularly called 
pastor of a certain congregation. 

At this point von Rohr interpolated some objections. He stated 
that he adhered to the doctrine of the Buffalo Synod in respect 
to the office of the keys and excommunication and that he con- 
demned the doctrine of Missouri in this respect. Von Rohr also 
stated that Buffalo taught the correct doctrine in respect to adiaph- 
ora and in respect to ordination. Von Rohr then stated that since 
many laymen were being confused by the Missouri-Buffalo the- 
ological arguments, he proposed that their further discussions be 
carried on in Latin instead of in German so that the laity would 
not know what was going on. 

The Missouri delegates objected to von Rohr’s statements about 
adhering to Buffalo doctrine. 

Walther was then asked about the action Bi Missouri in taking 
over people who had been excommunicated by Buffalo. Walther 
stated officially: 

Pastors of the Missouri Synod have accepted those who seceded from 
the Buffalo Synod, because they (Missouri pastors) were completely per- 
suaded from the Word of God and from the Confessions that the Buffalo 
Synod taught falsely in several basic articles of the Christian faith. Since 
the Lord says about His sheep that they hear only His voice, but flee from 
the voice of a stranger (John 10:4,5), therefore they (Missouri pastors) 
considered it a great sin not to accept those who had separated themselves 
from teachers who err in doctrine or to urge such people in any way to 
return to the false teachers. In addition to this the Buffalo Synod would 
not permit our pastors to investigate the church discipline cases which had 
been carried on against the particular person in question, for which reason 
our pastors had to satisfy themselves to hear whatever witnesses they could 
-get, and to accept those who were innocent without further ado, and only 
to demand from those who were not innocent that they repent of their 
misdemeanors and to apologize for them, without urging them to return to 
their former unorthodox pastor.®* 


After the Missouri delegates explained that the former Buffalo 
Synod congregations which had come over to Missouri could not 
be called “mobs” or sects (as Buffalo and especially Grabau had 
been wont to call them), since these congregations did not hold 
any errors in fundamental doctrines, the Buffalo delegates except 
von Rohr went on record as Sel in agreement with the Missouri 
Synod doctrinally. 

Three-Way Split 

At this colloquy it was evident which way von Rohr and 
Hochstetter were inclined. On account of the dissension in the 
Buffalo Synod, which dissension had made possible this colloquy 
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with Missouri, the Buffalo Synod split into three parts. Von Rohr 
was dissatisfied with Grabau, but did not want to accept the doc- 
trine of Missouri; and Hochstetter and eleven other Buffalo pastors, 
equally dissatisfied with Grabau, were willing to accept the position 
of Missouri. Therefore this latter group disbanded and joined the 
Missouri Synod. ; 

It is noteworthy that this partial peace achieved between Mis- 
souri and Buffalo had its effect also on the local levels. In Buffalo, 
the Missouri Synod congregation made peace with the Buffalo 
Synod congregation, and the two amalgamated into one. Also in 
Freistadt, where the Missouri Synod congregation and the Buffalo 
Synod congregation had been maintaining separate churches almost 
next door to each other, a partial settlement was effected when the 
major part of the Buffalo Synod congregation amalgamated with 
the Missouri Synod church. 


This point in the history of the relations of the Missouri Synod 
with the Buffalo Synod, therefore, marks a climax, even though 
the peace which was achieved was not quite complete. 
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Eduard Raimund Baierlein: Lutheran Missionary 
to the Indians in America and Asia 
By WALTER P. SCHOENFUHS * 

Formative Years 


I ; 

Very little is known about Eduard Raimund Baierlein’s early 
life and family. He was born in Sierakowsky in Posen, Poland, 
on April 29, 1819, at a time when Europe was attempting to 
recuperate from a long period of warfare and bloodshed.* His 
father, Graf von Vilseck, was a wealthy Bavarian noble in posses- 
sion of huge estates in Bavaria.” Roman Catholicism was the dom- 
inant faith both in Bavaria and in Poland at this time, and it is 
therefore not surprising to learn that Baierlein came from a strict 
Roman Catholic family.’ 

We sense a spirit of restlessness in the young Baierlein, a rest- 
_ Tessness which he often alludes to later in his life as brought about 
by a lack of inner spiritual peace and an uncertainty as to his 
salvation.* As a good Roman Catholic he sought to find peace in 
observing the commandments of the church, but, as Luther before 
him, he only became more disquieted. This searching of the soul 
became evident in his listlessness and “Wanderlust.” As a young 
man he had left his family home and parental protection, traveled 
to Bremen and to Belgium, and even contemplated turning his 
back on the Old World and sailing to the new.’ Instead he went 
to Silesia, and it is here that he found his “Philip.” ° Because of 
the piety and conversations of an unknown layman, Baierlein gained 
that inner peace for which he had been searching and renounced 
Roman Catholicism, accepting the Lutheran faith at the age of 
twenty-one.’ He then joined the Breslauer Freikirche.* 

Baierlein’s renunciation of Roman Catholicism brought with it 
a rupture of his family ties. His father, a strict Roman, disowned 
and disinherited his son and forbade him to bear the family name. 
In obedience to his father’s demand, Baierlein, therefore, sur- 
rendered the family name of von Vilseck and called himself “Baier- 
lein,” which means, “little Bavarian.” This was the only demand 
that Baierlein respected. He refused to renounce his new faith, 
emphasizing instead that he had now found true peace in casting 


* Mr. Schoenfuhs is a graduate of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., at 
present a fellow in the School for Graduate Studies. 
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off the “shackles of Rome”; *° he would rather remain obedient 
to the command of Christ and forsake all, even father and mother, 
than deny his faith." For him there was just one choice. 

In 1843 Baierlein offered 
himself to the Leipzig Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Mission.’* 
The Leipzig Mission, as it 
later became known, was in- 
terested in training men to 
send to India. In order to pre- 
pare himself for this field 
Baierlein studied under J. B. 
Trautmann and Karl Graul.”* 

After completing the nec- 
essaty training, Baierlein was 
commissioned to sail for India 
in 1846. However, two days 
before his departure, Baier- 
lein became ill and could not 
go.'* During this same time 
a request had been received 
from Pastor Friedrich August 
Craemer for an assistant in his Rev. E. R. Baierlein 
work among the Chippewa In- m 
dians in Michigan. Craemer had left Germany with a number of 
colonists in 1845 and arrived in New York on June 8, 1845.” Pastor 
Wilhelm Loehe of Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, had been responsible 
for the organization of this group of immigrants and for the selec- 
tion of Craemer as their leader. It was his purpose to settle Lutheran 
colonists among the Indians that, seeing the piety of their Christian 
neighbors and hearing the Gospel, they might give up their heathen- 
ism and become converted.'© The persistent labors of Craemer 
enabled the small band of colonists to establish Frankenmuth, in 
Michigan, and brought the Gospel to the Chippewa Indians. 
Craemer, however, realized that he was serving in a dual capacity: 
as pastor to the Frankenmuth congregation and as missionary to 
the Indians. When he saw that his ministry to the Indians was 
suffering, Craemer requested an assistant; and since Baierlein had 
not gone to India, it was decided to permit him to leave for America 
and to serve the American Indian Mission." 

On April 19, 1847, Baierlein and his wife set sail for his new 
post in Michigan.'* Two hundred persons crowded the ship so that 
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all available space was taken. The trip was not the most com- 
fortable one. Added to the lack of space and the unpleasant con- 
ditions were the seasickness and other illnesses which affected the 
majority of the immigrants. Baierlein also had his share of sickness 
and mentions that he was oppressed by ague and by attacks of what 
he describes as cholera.” , 

After weeks of cramped space and a generally unwholesome 
atmosphere, the young missionary and his wife arrived at New 
York City. They disembarked on May 31, 1847. The young 
couple wasted no time in that city, but boarded another ship, which 
took them up the Hudson River and west to Buffalo. While in 
Buffalo, Baierlein and his wife had the opportunity to visit the 
scenic wonders of Niagara Falls. The following day another ship 
took them across Lake Erie to Detroit, from where a train brought 
them “to the middle of Michigan.” °° They reached Frankenmuth 
on June 10, 1847, ready and eager to begin their work among the 
Indians.”* 

Missions in Michigan Before Baierlein’s Arrival 


When the French explorers pushed into Michigan early in the 
seventeenth century, they found the country inhabited by Indians 
of the Algonquin stock. This family embraced a large number of 
tribes in the northeastern section of the continent. The chief tribes 
occupying the Michigan area were the Chippewa or Ojibwa, the 
Ottawa, and the Potawatomi Indians. The Chippewas inhabited 
the eastern part of the Lower Peninsula of Michigan and most of 
the Upper; the Ottawa resided in the western part of the Lower 
Peninsula; and the Potawatomi occupied a strip across the south- 
western part.” 

The French explorers brought with them not only articles with 
which to trade but Roman Christianity as well. Hence we find 
that in the early explorations and exploitations of the Michigan 
territory by these French explorers, there came a group of zealous 
missionaries of the Roman faith who became the first white mis- 
sionaries to the Chippewa Indians. A mission station was organized 
in 1671 at St. Ignace by Father Marquette and was still continuing 
its operations when La Salle visited it in the Griffon in 1679.” 
Another Roman mission station had been established as early as 
1641 at Sault Ste. Marie. In that year the Jesuit Fathers Raymbault 
and Joques were invited by approximately 2,000 Chippewa Indians 
to preach the white man’s religion.** However, this early mission 
endeavor proved unsuccessful when Father Raymbault became 
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seriously ill and died. It was not until 1668 that the mission was 
reopened by the energetic Father Marquette, who soon surrendered 
supervision of the station to Father Dablon in order to continue 
his missionary journeys. ; 

Roman Catholicism was well entrenched in the nineteenth 
century. Such stations as St. Ignace, Mackinac, and Sault Ste. 
Marie had already been in existence for one hundred years. Under 
the administrative leadership of the Rev. T. Santelli and the 
Rev. Bishop Peter Paul Lefevre, Romanism would expand its activ- 
ities among the Chippewa Indians. Missions and schools flourished 
and the number of converts continued to increase. When in 1831 
the Rev. Ferdinand Baraga became Vicar Apostolic of Upper Mich- 
igan, new chapels were erected, and work was expanded. He could 
then boast of having 700 Catholic Indians in the parish of St. Peter’s 
at Arbre Croche.”® Further progress was seen at La Manistee, which 
organized a school in 1839 under Father Santelli, who could later 
report of the Indians that “their progress in their own tongue and 
in the Christian doctrine is very responsible and satisfactory. The 
moral, religious, and civil advancement of the mission is very 
consolatory.” *° 

The leading Protestant groups to work among the Chippewa 
Indians in Michigan were the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
and Lutherans, trailing Roman work by a full century. Though 
these Indian missions were not so extensive as those of the Roman 
Catholics, they, nevertheless, diligently endeavored to convert the 
Red Man to the white man’s faith. The earliest mission to be 
established by the Baptists in Northern Michigan was located at 
‘the rapids of St. Mary’s River, not far from Sault Ste. Marie, in 
the autumn of 1825. It was not until the arrival of the Rev. Abel 
Bingham in 1828, however, that the mission became really estab- 
lished. Now regular services were conducted on Sundays, in which 
the minister addressed the Indians through an interpreter. Both 
a Sabbath school and an adult Bible class were organized, and 
Bingham sought to acquaint the Indians with the Bible and Chris- 
tian literature. Indians were received into church membership by 
profession of faith and baptism by immersion.” : 

Similarly, Methodism undertook at an early date to bring the 
Gospel to the Indian. As early as 1807 the Methodists numbered 
an Indian among their converts, and in 1821, with the appointment 
by Bishop McKendree of William Capers as a missionary to the 
Indians, the denomination became active. Within a few years it 
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had inaugurated missions among the Creeks and the Cherokees. 
Work began in 1816 among the Wyandottes on the borders of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, with the Methodist convert John 
Stewart in a leading role.** In 1823 Bishop McKendree envisioned 
establishing a mission among the Chippewas about eighty miles 
from Detroit.” However, actual work did not begin until the Ohio 
Conference of 1832 decided to appropriate $2,500 to cover the 
expenses of establishing a station at Green Bay and elsewhere in 
the Michigan Territory.*” The work was initiated by the Rev. John 
Clark in 1833.** From that date on, Methodism acquired a firm 
foothold in Michigan, establishing missions among the Chippewas 
at Little Rapids, Kewawenon on Lake Superior, and in the districts 
of Lapier, Genesee, and Saginaw, where the first missions were 
organized about 1839. The Methodists were quite successful in 
gaining ministerial timber from among their converts, and two of 
their outstanding Indian pastors were George Copway and Peter 
Marksman. 

Along with these church bodies Lutherans also sensed an aware- 
ness of their mission responsibility with regard to the American 
Indian. When therefore Baierlein set foot on American soil, he was 
assured that Lutherans had been active among the Chippewa In- 
dians in Michigan for a number of years. The earliest impetus to 
such work was given by the Rev. F. Schmid.*” The influx of Lu- 
theran immigrants to Michigan brought Schmid to America. In 
1833 he accepted a call to serve some former Wuerttembergers who 
resided in Ann Arbor and the neighboring vicinity. 

Though the main work of Schmid centered in serving the 
unchurched Lutherans and in forming congregations, he also showed 
a keen interest in extending his work to the Indians. Writing to 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1840, Frederick Schmid “ex- 
pressed his joy concerning his labors in the missionary field and 
makes many proposals which may be calculated to promote the 
missionary work and to awaken the missionary spirit.” “* As a 
result of such communications a missionary society was organized 
in 1842, and an Indian mission was established at Sebewaing in 
Huron County, Mich. 

At this time Wilhelm Loehe, pastor of the village church at 
Neuendettelsau, Bavaria, became acquainted with the need of the 
unchurched Germans and the Chippewa Indians in America. 
Through an Appeal for the Support of the German Protestant 
Church in North America, written by Friedrich Conrad Dietrich 
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Wyneken and printed by a Hanover Society in 1841, Loehe became 

‘interested in the American mission. After a personal conference 
with Wyneken, he decided to raise funds and send men to this 
new field in America.** One of the men whom Loehe had sent to 
America was W. Hattstaedt, who was given the following in- 
structions: 

You are requested to gain detailed information concerning the mis- 
sionaries of different denominations who are laboring among the heathen 
Indians and to investigate what our brethren of the household of faith 
have done for those tribes, and how we ourselves might co-operate with 
already established Indian missions. One might perhaps learn considerably 
from the Moravian missions, to which you will kindly direct your at- 
tention.®° 

In the beginning Loehe had planned to open a seminary for 
the training of missionaries, but this idea was abandoned. He 
decided to settle a Lutheran colony among the Indians. It was 
Loehe’s plan to utilize these mission colonies as points of contact 
with the Indians so that the Indians would hear and see the influence 
that Christianity can have upon the lives of men. The Saxon 
Lutherans noted this novel plan and informed readers of the Lu- 
theraner that 


this mission endeavor was of a peculiar sort. Here the missionary does 
not go alone among the heathen, but is accompanied by a multitude of 
Christian countrymen and professionals, who by means of their life and 
behavior present a picture of true Christians to the heathen Indians and 
thus reinforce the verbal proclamation of the missionary.*° 


Most of the members who were to compose the colony had 
received their spiritual instruction from Loehe. During 1844 and 
1845 careful plans were laid and a leader, Friedrich August 
Craemer, was chosen. On April 20, 1845, the group sailed from — 
Bremerhaven, Germany, for America on the ship Caroline, under 
Captain Volkmann.*’ The journey was a difficult one, and the 
voyagers encountered six heavy storms as well as a collision with 
another ship in the darkness.** Nevertheless, the company of im- 
migrants reached New York safely on June 8, 1845, after a journey 
of fifty days.*® On June 10 Craemer and Dorothea Benthien were 
married, and two days later the colonists boarded a steamer for 
Albany. The group reached Monroe, Mich., on June 17, 1845, but 
only after a narrow escape in a train wreck.*° A location for the 
colony was selected by Schmid and by the Rev. J. F. Auch. It was 
135 miles north of Monroe and fifteen miles from Saginaw. Here 
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they founded Frankenmuth, to become the heartbeat of Lutheran 
missionary activities among the Chippewa Indians.*' Here Baierlein 
came to assist Craemer and extend the area of missionary operations. 

While the people busied themselves erecting log cabins, 
Craemer commenced his work and, having obtained the services of 
James Gruett, a half-blooded French Canadian, as interpreter, he 
visited numerous Indian settlements on the Kaw-kawlin, Swan, 
Chippewa, Pine, and Bell Rivers.” Two of the settlements, sep- 
arated by twenty-four miles of forest and seventy miles distant 
from Frankenmuth, were ruled by tribal chiefs who became in- 
terested in Craemer’s work. One chief was Bemassike, living with 
his tribe near the Pine River, while the other was Sauaban, whose 
tribe lived near Swan Creek. An Indian medicine man, Olkskim, 
desired his two children and two grandchildren to receive an ed- 
ucation. Craemer, therefore, started a day school for Indian chil- 
dren. In this school they were taught in the German, English, and 
Chippewa languages. In 1846 Craemer’s school could boast of 
thirty children.” The first fruits of Craemer’s work were an Indian 
boy, about seventeen; his sisters Magdalene, age thirteen; and Anna, 
age seven. Their baptism occurred the day after the dedication of 
the chapel in 1846.** 

Frankenmuth as well as the other Lutheran mission stations 
in Michigan had been under the supervision of the Michigan 
Synod until 1846. In that year Craemer, Hattstaedt, and other 
Loehe missionaries severed their relationship with the Michigan 
Synod and offered their services to the nascent Missouri Synod. 
They came to this decision after Pastor Simon Dumser, who had 
been trained at the Basel Mission Institute and had been called to 
serve the Indian mission at Sebewaing, refused to subscribe to the 
Lutheran Confessions. Craemer and his colleagues demanded that 
Dumser take the proper ordination oath or be dismissed and that 
the Michigan Synod discontinue its unorthodox practice of serving 
heterodox congregations with Word and Sacraments. When the 
Michigan Synod met in June, 1846, Dumser refused to comply with 
their requests, and the Michigan Synod refused to take any action 
against him. Craemer, Trautmann, Lochner, and Hattstaedt ter- 
minated their relationship with the synod and with Pastor Schmid 
and made overtures ‘to C.F. W. Walther for membership in the 
Missouri Synod, which was being organized.*” 

With the organization of the Missouri Synod in 1847, the 
Indian mission stations in Michigan were transferred to the new 
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synod, which supervised them through a special mission committee. 
When Baierlein arrived in Michigan to work among the Indians, 
he found himself serving a newly organized synod operating a 
number of missions in existence prior to the formation of the synod 
itself. (To be continued) 
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Justus Falckner’s Ordination Certificate 
Translated by JOHN G. GLENN * 


God, the founder and preserver of the sacred ministry, him- 
self first performed the function of exhortation in paradise and 
raised the first parents, who had been deceived by the devil in 
person, to the hope of salvation by the promised seed of woman, 
which should bruise the serpent’s head. Nor is there any doubt 
that Adam instructed his children in the way they should maintain 
the faith in the promised seed. Before and after the flood there 
existed the lamps of the established church and the heralds of 
justice, Noah, Abraham, and other ministers of the divine word. 
And, after the promulgation of the law by Moses at a time of cor- 
rection, there were the priests and the Levites who lighted the way 


for the people with their teaching of God and their manner of life. 


But, since the Levitical priests frequently performed this duty of 
theirs rather carelessly, it pleased God not only to censure their 


* This translation first appeared in the Lutheran Church Quarterly, October, 
1947, was reprinted in the souvenir program and order of service commemorating 
the 250th anniversary of the ordination of Falckner, and is herewith again reprinted 
with the permission of the translator and the editors of the Lutheran Church 
Quarterly, 
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morals and corrupt mode of life through the prophets, but also, 
as the time approached for the virgin birth and the nativity of 
the promised seed, to proffer a divine mystery for the restoration 
of the human race, all the more clearly because of the success of 
the prophecies. In the New Covenant by his own ordination God 
also made a distinction between the doctors and the auditors, and 
guarded this order especially against the malice of the devil and 
the world. John the Baptist, by the command of God, undertook 
the duty of exhorter; whom Christ himself succeeded, and he, 
anointed with the water of baptism, was publicly inaugurated into 
this office. But because Christ by his passion and death had to 
redeem the world to ascend into heaven, as soon as he had under- 
taken his office of preaching on earth, he called the twelve apostles 
and instructed them in his religion, giving them the commission 
of going forth to preach to all nations. As nearly equal to them, 
he sent seventy disciples to preach to the Jewish states. The 
promised Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, has fulfilled the role of Christ 
since his reception into heaven. Hence Paul in his speech to the 
elders of Ephesus says that the Holy Spirit has made them the 
inspectors of the master’s flock. From this we learn that no one 
should assume the honor of priesthood unto himself without a divine 
call. For the ministers of the church are ambassadors of God; but 
no one assumes unto himself the role of ambassador without the 
authority of the one who sends the embassy forth. They are 
the stewards of the mysteries of God; therefore by the master of 
the house they must be appointed the managers of the possessions 
of the Lord. Accordingly they are to be censured who do not wait 
for a mission or for the approval of the church and those con- 
cerned, but assume ecclesiastical office by their own audacity and 
private judgment, or seize it by force, or buy it at a price or by 
reason of relationship or of an alliance by marriage whether con- 
cluded or still to be concluded, or who force themselves into 
ecclesiastical office by fraud or by begging for votes, or by any 
other improper method whatsoever, or who permit themselves to 
be pushed into such office by others. The success of such persons 
who force themselves into the sacred order by right or wrong has 
been noted and proclaimed in sermons on varied occasions: as is 
the call, so is the success. They, indeed, who have been legitimately 
called to this holy office, can enjoy a tranquil conscience, and 
remember their call not without peculiar consolation, and by it, 
as a shield, protect themselves against all the darts of adversities. 
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In their number the most eminent and most excellent Justus 
Falckner, a German, is to be reckoned, who being in due form 
and order inducted into holy orders by prayer and the laying 
on of hands, this 24th day of November, was set apart for the 
ministry of the church, and we pray God to deign to add success 
to the office and daily to increase to the new minister the gifts 
that have been bestowed, to the glory of his name, the welfare of 
the church, and his servant’s profit. 


At Wicaco, ANDREAS RUDMAN, (Seal) 
the 25 November formerly pastor of the Lutheran 
Anno 1703 Church of New York in America 


ERICUS BIORCK, (Seal) 
Pastor of the Lutheran Church 


at Christiana in Pennyslvania 


ANDREAS SANDEL, (Seal) 
Pastor of the Lutheran Church 


at Wicaco in Pennsylvania 


Versatile Gift Received 


Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn presented the Institute with a Web- 
ster Ekotape Recorder-Reproducer several weeks ago. A professor 
at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Dr. Piepkorn has always been 
a warm friend of the Institute. 

The recorder, model 101-5, with serial number 2587, is a 
precision instrument, though simple to operate. Fidelity of repro- 
duction is at its peak. 

The gift now enables us to follow through with extensive 
plans of interviewing the veterans of the Cross and making 
their vast storehouse of knowledge available to future generations. 
Frequently it is impossible to obtain memoirs, accounts, and observa- 
tions in writing both from the veterans of the church and from | 
current leaders. The crowded schedule of many of these men does 
not allow them to commit their thorough knowledge of synodical 
occurrences and developments to paper. Equipment of this type 
will serve as a safeguard and help insure the preservation of future 
records. The recorder is also to be used in preserving the voices 
and addresses of the great leaders of the church. 
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We take this opportunity to thank our gracious donor, 
Dr. Piepkorn, and we assure him and all our friends that a new 
day is dawning for the endless task of recording and preserving 
historical data for the future. A; RiSae 


Supply Depleted 
We receive many requests for certain back issues of the 

QuarTeRLy. In some cases, however, our supply has been com- 
pletely exhausted. If you no longer have any need for any of the 
following issues, we shall be thrilled to hear from you. 

Vol. V, No. 1 (April, 1932) 

Vol. XV, No.4 (January, 1943) 

Vol. XVI, No.2 (July, 1943) 

Vol. XVI, No.3 (October, 1943) 

Vol. XVI, No.4 (January, 1944) 

Vol. XVII, No.2 (July, 1944) 

Vol. XVII, No.4 (January, 1945) 

Vol. XVIII, No.1 (April, 1945) 

Vol. XVIII, No.2 (July, 1945) 

Vol. XIX, No.4 (January, 1947) 

Vol. XXIV, No.2 (July, 1951) 

Vol. XXIV, No.3 (October, 1951) 


We will appreciate your checking your files and assisting us in 
meeting these needs. 


Sanduhr, or Hourglass 


How did Lutherans of a century ago tell time in their services? 
Watches and clocks were not generally available at the time; and 
those that were, sold at prohibitive prices. A clock with wooden 
handmade parts, for instance, sold for about $12.00. Later brass 
parts were put to use, and the cost was cut down to $4.00. It was 
probably because most of these clocks were manufactured in the 
East and cost a good deal that several churches purchased hour- 
glasses. Thus Trinity of St. Louis purchased two hourglasses from 
Germany on March 3, 1851. The instruments were not available 
in that city. 

If you know of such an old hourglass, or Sanduhr, please 
notify the Director of the Institute. Such items are highly desir- 
able for the museum. 


